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equal opportunities of life, health, education, fructifying leisure. In the 
place of these we have a resplendent plutocracy. A plutocracy which 
the author defines as a more or less fluctuating group of very wealthy 
men, loosely united (primarily by pecuniary bonds), who through their 
wealth and prestige, and through the allegiance of like-minded but poorer 
men, exert an enormous, if not preponderating, influence over industry, 
politics, and public opinion. The author then reviews what he conceives 
to be the influence of the Plutocracy in Politics, and its practical control 
of public opinion and the press. 

The last half of the book is constructive, and an able presentation of 
the tasks now ahead of democracy in its dealings with class prejudice, 
political and industrial programmes, and finally with social problems. 

Democracy is an experiment, after all, but so far as we have gone in 
it it has had so little chance of development that we can hardly tell 
whether or not it is of ultimate benefit to humanity. 

Dr. Weyl's summing up of the present status of democracy is clear 
and unprejudiced, and will do much toward clarifying and ordering our 
knowledge of the stage which democracy has reached at the present 
moment. 



Democratic England. By Percy Alden. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1912. 

That England is a much more democratic country than our own is a 
hackneyed statement nowadays. Percy Alden's Democratic England is 
an excellent companion to Dr. Weyl's New Democracy. 

The problem to which the democracy of England is addressing itself 
now with great force is that of raising the general standard of comfort. 
To point out by what means this may be accomplished Mr. Alden con- 
stantly turns to the methods of Australia and New Zealand, the most 
successful democracies thus far. That we are on the way to improvement 
may be derived from the statement that at the time of the accession of 
Queen Victoria there was not a single act of Parliament to represent 
the interest of the State in the welfare of the young. Brutal cruelty 
end distressing ignorance were displayed in the treatment of children. 
The efforts of philanthropists like Shaftesbury, Oastler, Sadler, and Robert 
Owen have instituted great changes in this matter. The entire chapter 
on the relation of the State to the child shows how conscientiously Great 
Britain is going to work to take care of her young. The Notification of 
Births Act, the extension of the school age, the child-labor laws, the new 
hygienic measures introduced into the schools, the free feeding in some 
schools (Provision of Meals Act), medical inspection in the schools, the 
municipal swimming-baths, all go to show the great improvement thai 
has come about within fifty years. The whole policy of the present gov- 
ernment is to cut down child labor, to raise the school age, and to insisl 
on technical and manual training which will allow of entry to skilled 
industry later on. 

The book also goes on to show in detail the sympathy and interest of 
the public and the government in the sweated workers, the unemployed, 
the sick, and the aged destitute. There is an exceedingly able chapter on 
housing the poor. 
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The worst abuse in England to-day is land monopoly, and even with 
the many improvements and changes that have been carried out the fact 
remains that the bulk of the United Kingdom is owned by a compara- 
tively small number of people. The figures as given are: twenty -eight 
dukes hold estates to the amount of 4,000,000 acres; thirty-three mar- 
quises hold 1,500,000 acres; 194 earls have 5,862,000 acres; and 270 vis- 
counts and barons, 3,785,000 acres. 

In the year 1700 nine-tenths of Scotland and two-thirds of Ireland 
were owned by 1,942 persons. Even now a majority of the people of 
Great Britain possess no right whatever to their native soil. The present 
President of the Board of Agriculture is making some effort toward the 
diffusion of the land by means of the Small Holdings Act and the De- 
velopment Act. In such legislation the experiment has first been tried 
successfully in the colonies, as witness the breaking up in New Zealand 
of the Great Cheviot Estate of 84,000 acres, subdivided into agricultural 
farms of from 500 to 3,000 acres each. The Australian colonies have 
pursued a like course in the division of great estates with excellent 
results. 

One's chief feeling in laying aside such a book as Democratic England 
is one of awe at the vast superiority of English statesmanship over Amer- 
ican politics, and the resultant good to the country at large. 



The Drama of Love and Death. By Edward Carpenter. New Tork : 
Mitchell Kennerley, 1912. 

There is not a little difficulty in dealing briefly with as spacious spec- 
ulation as Mr. Carpenter undertakes here. Beginning his literary career 
with studies of civilization, and especially with investigations into demo- 
cratic emotions as revealed in Walt Whitman, Carpenter has little by 
little shed the husks of outer perceptions and addressed his thought more 
and more toward the life of the soul. Yet it is easy to see how his past 
work has slowly led up to this present book. Toward Democracy, Eng- 
land's Ideal, Civilization — its Cause and Cure, Love's Coming of Age 
were all more or less studies in human feeling. Prom then on, in Adam's 
Peak to Elephanta, Who Shall Command the Heart? above all, The Art 
of Creation, are studies in superhuman development. The Drama of 
Love and Death comes as the crown of all the previous work. Although 
written with simplicity and directness, and here and there with touches 
of humor, it is no easy volume for the uninitiate to assimilate. It repre- 
sents many years of profound meditation as well as deep experience in 
occult matters. Chapters XL and XII. are not easy reading for any one 
unskilled in mystic contemplation. It might even be desired that Chapter 
XL, on the materialization of forms, should have been omitted, since it 
makes so little appeal to the average consciousness. 

There is a profound, wide-reaching, and hopeful religion in this book. 
Love and death, strangely linked and strangely related, move to the very 
loftiest reaches of life. " Changing their form but not their essence, 
they accompany us to the last ; and we forebode them, in the final account, 
as no longer the tyrannous and often terrible overlords of our mortal 
days, but rather our most indispensable companions without whom life 
in its higher ranges could not well be maintained." The chapters pass 



